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been declared, but without official confirmation
they preferred to ignore it. The spirit which lent
to naval warfare the spirit of the duel was too strong
to let the opportunity pass.

The President was a victim of a continually in-
creased naval strength by means of which Great
Britain was able to strangle the seafaring trade
and commerce of the United States as the war drew
toward its close. Captain Decatur, who had taken
command of this frigate, remarked "the great ap-
prehension and danger" which New York felt, in
common with the entire seaboard, and the anx-
iety of the city government that the crew of the
ship should remain for defense of the port. Coast-
wise navigation was almost wholly suspended,
and thousands of sloops and schooners feared to
undertake voyages to Philadelphia, Baltimore,
or Charleston. Instead of these, canvas-covered
wagons struggled over the poor highways in con-
tinuous streams between New England and the
Southern coast towns. This awkward result of
the blockade moved the sense of humor of the
Yankee rhymsters who placarded the wagons
with such mottoes as "Free Trade and Oxen's
Rights" and parodied Ye Mariners of England,
with the lines: